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II.— THE SOCIAL ASPECT OF EARLY GERMAN 
ROMANTICISM. 

In the history of the human mind, there have been few more 
striking proofs of the organic unity in which the varied mani- 
festations of national life are bound together than that afforded 
by the social causes and effects of German Romanticism. Few 
literary movements have demonstrated more impressively the 
futility of individual culture if it lacks a large sense of common 
responsibility. The predominance, in modern German society, 
of fact over theory, of common sense over genius, of practical 
tasks over ideal aspirations, may, to a large extent at least, 
be explained as a wholesome reaction against the excesses of 
Romantic wilfulness. 

German Romanticism, in its early phases, was a result of 
political atrophy combined with highest literary culture; it 
was a consequence of the abnormal condition in which at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the intellectual aristoc- 
racy of the nation found itself. Through the noble poets 
and thinkers of the older generation the educated classes of 
Germany had attained to such a degree of philosophic and 
artistic refinement, they had acquired such a wealth of common 
ideal possessions as only the few greatest epochs of human 
history have seen. Naturally, this intenseness and univer- 
sality of intellectual interest served as a stimulus to an equally 
intense and equally universal desire for production. Genius, 
as has well been said, was in the air. But where should this 
genius turn? What part was there for it to play? What 
avenues of activity were there open for it? What opportunity 
was there for it to influence the life of the people at large ? 
Astonishing as it may seem, it is none the less true that now 
as little as in the time of Frederick the Great was there a 
place in Germany for genius except on the throne (where it, 
however, not always showed itself) and in the ideal realm of 
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literature and art. Even now the way toward national reform 
and collective enterprise seemed to be hopelessly blocked. 
Even now the great intellectual leaders of the age were iso- 
lated individuals without any large and compact following ; 
they were generals in command of an army in which the rank 
and file was made up of officers, each of whom would rather 
act upon his own strategic notions than obey his superior's 
orders. 

In other words, German classic literature, with all its mag- 
nificent achievements, lacked that firm foundation in popular 
tradition and belief which is the surest safeguard of an even 
and uninterrupted intellectual growth. And thus, at the very 
height of its development, it turned back, as it were, upon 
itself, and again gave way to that excessive and morbid crav- 
ing for individual liberty from which, in the Storm and Stress 
movement, it had taken its start. Romanticism in its early 
form was a caricature of Classicism ; it was individualism 
run mad. 

Nowhere has this spirit of phantastic and wilful self-asser- 
tion manifested itself in a more striking manner than in the 
three novels in which three of the leading Romanticists formu- 
lated their capricious creed at the very time when Goethe and 
Schiller in Wilhelm Meister and Wallenstein exalted self-dis- 
cipline and self-forgetfulness : Tieck's William Lovell (1795), 
Friedrich Schlegel's Lucinde (1799), Novalis's Heinrieh von 
Ofterdingen (1800). 

Tieck, in later years, in the preface to a second edition of 
William Lovell, has claimed a positive moral and educational 
purpose for this work of his youth. " My youth," he says, 1 
" fell in those times when not only in Germany, but in the 
greater part of the civilized world the sense for the beautiful, 
the sublime, and the mysterious seemed to have been sunk to 
sleep. A shallow enlightenment, to which the divine appeared 
as an empty dream, ruled the day; indifference toward religion 

1 Ludwig Tieck's Schriflen, VI, pp. 3-5. 
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was called freedom of thought, indifference toward country 
cosmopolitanism. In the struggle against these predominant 
views, I sought to conquer for myself a quiet place where 
nature, art, and faith might again be cultivated ; and this 
endeavor led me to hold up to the opposing party (the party of 
Enlightenment) a picture of their own confusion and spiritual 
wantonness." 

The degree of self-deception contained in these words is 
truly astonishing. It cannot, of course, be denied that the 
ideal of complete humanity which inspired the great poets and 
thinkers of the classic period was by a large part of their con- 
temporaries misconstrued into a commonplace utilitarianism. 
Goethe and Schiller themselves, in the Xenien, arose in all 
their might against the platitudes of this sort of rationalism. 
But after all, rationalism of the Nicolai species was a com- 
paratively harmless, though degenerate, variety of the true 
rationalism taught by the men of Weimar and Konigsberg. 
To Tieck and his friends it was left to pervert it into its 
opposite, the worship of the absurd. 

Nobody who reads William Lovell without partisan bias, can 
escape the impression that here we have the involuntary con- 
fessions of a mind revelling in the abnormal, given over to a 
sickly delight in the arbitrary rulings of fate, totally devoid 
of any sense of common moral obligations. Whatever Tieck 
may affirm to the contrary, it is not enlightenment, but his 
own distorted views of enlightenment, which he embodied in 
the hero of this novel ; it is his own erratic self which we 
hear in the reflections of this talkative and capricious weak- 
ling, whom an equally capricious, though deliberate, scoundrel 
succeeds in turning into the most complete profligate and 
criminal. 

William, in the beginning, reminds us of Wieland's Agathon. 
He is a youth of the finest sensibilities and the deepest feel- 
ing ; he is secretly engaged to a pure and ethereal maiden ; he 
believes in virtue, innocence, and freedom of the will. He is, 
of course, an enthusiastic admirer of nature ; with Rousseau 
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he believes in a former ideal state of mankind ; with Schiller 
he scorns the pettiness of modern life compared with that of 
the Greeks. "Ah, the golden age of the Muses has disappeared 
for ever! When Gods full of tenderness were still walking 
on the earth, when Beauty and Grandeur clad in harmonious 
robes were still dancing hand in hand on gay meadows, when 
the Hours with golden key still opened Aurora's gate, and 
blessing Genii with horns of plenty hovered over a smiling 
world — ah ! then the sublime and the beautiful had not yet 
been degraded to the pretty and the alluring." This 1 sounds 
like an echo of Schiller's The Gods of Greeoe. The difference 
is that, while Schiller in this sentimental longing for an imagi- 
nary state of ideal happiness found an incentive for a life-long 
devotion to earnest and profound work, Tieck's hero becomes 
through it a victim of the first temptation that presents itself 
to him in the shape of a Parisian coquette. 

As may be expected, his philosophy of life now takes a ma- 
terialistic turn, thinly disguised by vague pantheistic phrases. 2 
" I pity the fools who are forever babbling about the depravity 
of the senses. Blind wretches, they offer sacrifices to an impo- 
tent Deity whose gifts cannot satisfy a human heart. They 
climb laboriously over barren rocks to find flowers, and heed- 
lessly pass by blooming meadows. No, I have pledged myself 
to the service of a higher Deity before which all living nature 
bows, which unites in itself every feeling, which is rapture, 
love, everything — for which language has no word, the lips 
have no sound. Only in the embraces of Louise have I come 
to know what love is ; the memory of Amelia appears to me 
now as in a dim, misty distance. I never loved her." 

Sickening as it is to see Faust's confession of faith thus 
degraded into an excuse for stooping to the charms of a heart- 
less adventuress, this is only the preparation for things far 
worse. New temptations as well as occasional pangs of con- 
science convince William that he needs a firmer theoretical 

1 Sehriften, VI, p. 50. * lb., pp. 95, 96. 
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foundation for his wanton practice, and he finds this foundation 
in a caricature of Kantian transcendentalism. The language 
in which he formulates his pseudo-Kantianism is the language 
of Fichte's Wissenschaftslehre (1794), stripped of its moral 
enthusiasm and perverted into phantastic sophistry. In direct- 
ness and suggestiveness it leaves nothing to be desired. 1 " Do 
I not walk through this life as a somnambulist? All that I 
see is only a phantom of my inner vision. I am the fate 
which prevents the world from crumbling to pieces. The 
world is an empty desert in which I meet nothing but myself. 
All things exist only because I think them ; virtue exists only 
because I think it. Everything submits to my caprice ; every 
phenomenon, every act can I call such as it pleases me. The 
world, animate and inanimate, is suspended by the chains 
which my mind controls. My whole life is a dream, the 
manifold figures of which are formed according to my will. 
I am the one supreme law of all nature." The climax of this 
libertinism is reached when William learns that his connection 
with the angelic Amelia whose memory in all his reckless 
dissipations has been the one pure spot of his soul, meets with 
the opposition of his father. Now he seems to have a justifi- 
cation for throwing her over entirely, now he can preach the 
emancipation of the flesh without restriction or reserve. 2 " For 
sooth, lust is the great secret of our existence. Poetry, art, 
even religion, are lust in disguise. The works of the sculptor, 
the figures of the poets, the paintings before which devoutness 
kneels, are nothing but introductions to sensual enjoyment; 
every melody, every garment beautifully thrown beckons us 
there. All life is a wild tumultuous dance. Let my wanton 
spirit be borne aloft by a noble bacchantic rage, that it never 
again may feel at home in the miserable trifles of the common 
world." 

The revolting story of seduction, murder, and highway 
robbery, which as a practical illustration of these principles 

1 lb., pp. 177-79. s lb., p. 212 f. 
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forms the closing chapter of Lovell's career, would be of little 
interest but for the fact that Lovell's views of life even at this 
stage coincide with those toward which Tieck himself and his 
friends were gradually drifting. They as well as Lovell began 
as followers of Rousseau, they as well as he passed in quick 
succession from an overwrought idealism to a phantastic sen- 
sualism, and thence to open rebellion against any kind of 
moral discipline. And (as we shall see more clearly later on) 
they as well as Lovell sought refuge from this hollow liber- 
tinism in an equally hollow and utterly irrational belief in 
the supernatural and the miraculous. A few of William's 
utterances indicative of this final conversion of his may serve 
to complete the picture of his inner development. "Our 
boldest thoughts," he says, 1 " our most wanton doubts, after 
having destroyed everything, after having swept through an 
immense space laid bare by themselves, at last bow before a 
feeling which makes the desert bear fruit again. This feeling 
overthrows doubt as well as certainty, it rests satisfied in 
itself; and the man who has arrived at this point, returns to 
some form of belief. Thus the most reckless freethinker 
at last becomes a worshipper of religion ; yes, he may even 
become what is usually called a fanatic — a word misunder- 
stood by most people who use it. . . . Dreams are perhaps 
our highest philosophy. Perhaps we are to experience a great 
revelation which will accomplish at one stroke what reason 
must forever fail to accomplish : a solution of all the mys- 
teries, within and without. Perhaps all illusion will vanish 
when we reach a height of vision which to the rest of mankind 
appears as the height of absurdity." 

If the downward career of William Lovell, with its inglori- 
ous ending in a duel forced upon him by an outraged rival, 
has at least something iii it of a warning example, there is not 
even the shadow of a constructive purpose to be discovered in 
Friedrich Schlegel's Lucinde. 

1 lb., p. 344 ff., VII, p. 18. 
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Not as a work of fiction, but as a social program is Lucinde 
one of the remarkable books of the world's literature. Here 
more clearly than in any other literary production of the time, 
are we able to measure the degree of intellectual and moral 
dissoluteness into which at the end of the eighteenth century 
the lack of a healthy national life had driven the most cultured 
classes of Germany. Here, the isolated individuals of the age 
of the Migrations, the man without honor, the woman without 
shame, seem to reappear, changed from the heroic dimensions 
of a Clovis or Rosamond to the neatness and elegance of the 
authors and authoresses of whom even Mme. de Stael felt 
obliged to say : x "II faut l'avouer, les Allemands de nos jours 
n'ont pas ce que l'on peut appeler du caractere." Here, modern 
humanity, developed to its highest refinement and suscepti- 
bility, seems to sink back again into the state of the brute. 
The ideal of complete culture is here perverted into the ideal 
of absolute aimlessness. Individualism here unknowingly 
declares its own bankruptcy. 

Loathsome as it is, it is none the less instructive to observe 
the paroxysms of insanity (no other word is strong enough), 
into which the aesthetic libertinism of this book again and 
again breaks forth. " In that immortal hour," thus begins 
the chapter entitled ' Elegy on Idleness/ 2 " when the Spirit 
moved me to proclaim the divine gospel of joy and love, I thus 
spoke to myself: 'Oh idleness, idleness ! thou art the native 
element of innocence and poetry ; in thee live and breathe the 
heavenly hosts ; blessed the mortals who cherish thee, thou 
sacred gem, sole fragment of godlike being that is left to us 
from paradise.' — Like a sage of the Orient, I was completely 
lost in holy brooding and calm contemplation of the eternal 
substances, especially thine (Lucinde's) and mine. With the 
utmost indignation I thought of the bad men who would fain 
take sleep out of life. Oh ! they never slept and never lived 
themselves! Why are the Gods Gods if not because they 

1 De I'AUemagne, p. 465. s Lucinde, ed. of 1799, p. 77, ff. 
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consciously and purposely do nothing, because they under- 
stand this art and are masters in it ? Industry and utility are 
the angels of death who with flaming sword prevent man from 
his return to paradise. Through composure and gentleness 
only, in the sacred quietude of genuine passiveness, can we 
realize our whole self. The more beautiful the climate, the 
more truly passive man is. Only Italians know how to carry 
themselves, and Orientals only know how to recline. The 
right of idleness marks the distinction between the noble and 
the common, and is the true essence of aristocracy. To say it 
all in a word : The more divine man is, the more fully does 
he resemble the plant. The plant of all forms of nature is the 
most moral and the most beautiful. And the highest and most 
perfect life is reached by simple vegetating." 

The first phase of Romanticism, the substitution of individual 
caprice for the moral law, we found exemplified in Tieck's 
William Lovell. The next step, consisting in open glorification 
of the flesh and open hostility to spiritual progress, was taken in 
Friedrich Schlegel's Lucinde. One thing now remained to 
make the caricature of the classic ideal of humanity complete : 
the flight into the land of the supernatural and the miraculous. 
This phase of Romanticism attained to its most perfect type in 
Novalis's Heinrich von Ofterdingen. 

How is it that a poet who had drunk so deeply from the 
well of life, who was endowed with such a profound instinct 
for the unity of existence, as the author of the incomparable 
Hymns to Night, should after all have ended as the highpriest 
of a capricious mysticism and supranaturalism ? The answer 
is not far to seek. Only the will bridges the gulf between the 
ideal and the real ; only the moral command : Thou shalt ! 
establishes the unity of matter and spirit. This homely truth, 
which in one form or another shines out from the whole life- 
work of Kant and Herder, of Goethe and Schiller, was some- 
thing entirely hidden from the over-refined circles to which 
Novalis belonged. To him, as to the rest of the Romanticists, 
conscious activity was a sin against the Holy Ghost. What 
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he called the highest life was at bottom something purely 
negative, a fathomless nothing, complete absence of endeavor, 
absolutely aimless contemplation. No wonder that the actual 
life with its manifold claims on will and self-consciousness 
should have appeared to him as " a disease of the spirit ;" 1 that 
the visible world should have seemed to him a chaotic dream, 
and dreams the only true reality. No wonder that his pan- 
theistic inclinations should have led him, not to a firm faith in 
the supreme rule of an all-pervading and all-embracing moral 
law, but to a superstitious belief in the divineness of individual 
caprice and fancy. No wonder that he should have found the 
true object of poetry in representing the miraculous and the 
irrational ; that he should have reviled the Reformation and 
glorified the Jesuits ; that he should have fled from what he 
was pleased to call the infidelity and frivolity of modern science 
to the fairy-land of a phantastic Medievalism. 

It cannot too emphatically be stated that the Middle Ages 
of the Romanticists was far from being the Middle Ages 
of history. It was as little a reality as the natural man of 
Rousseau's or the ideal Greek of Schiller's imagination were 
realities. It was simply a new Arcadia, another form of that 
craving for an innocent childlike existence which seems to be a 
concomitant phenomenon of all highly developed civilizations. 
And just as the North American Indian of to-day would 
probably fail to recognize his likeness in the noble and senti- 
mental savages who in the literary tradition of the eighteenth 
century were wont to put the perfidious European to shame ; 
as the patriotic Athenian of the time of Pericles would probably 
have declined to be classed together with the philanthropic 
and ethereal being which the era of Enlightenment was fond 
of imagining as truly Grecian — so the mediaeval knight and 
burgher would hardly have been able to suppress a scornful 
smile, if they had foreseen what extravagant and absurd roles 
they would be made to play in Romantic literature. 

1 Novalis' Schriften, ed. Tieck, II, p. 156. 
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The Middle Ages was an era of strong collectivistic tend- 
encies, of most energetic social organization. The sinking of 
the individual in great public tasks, the predominance of cor- 
porate consciousness — whether it be represented by church, 
empire, knighthood or burgherdom — over private interest, 
formed its most characteristic feature. Mediaeval literature 
and art, even where they dwell on individual experience, 
always presuppose the existence of a great organic whole within 
which the individual moves and has its being. Even over the 
most diversified representations of actual life, such as Wolfram's 
Parzival or the paintings of a Van Eyck or Memlinc, there is 
spread the halo of an all-encircling divine presence which 
sanctifies the most trivial and fleeting. 

Take, for instance, such a work as Memlinc's The Seven 
Joys of Mary, a painting the rediscovery of which we owe to 
Romantic art enthusiasm. 1 Here we have a most variegated 
landscape, mountains and hillsides, rivers and meadows, rocky 
passes and the open sea, lowly hamlets and a gorgeous city ; 
we have the greatest diversity of actions : the Annunciation, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds, the Infanticide of Bethlehem, 
the Travels of the Magi, Christ's Resurrection, the Walk to 
Emmaus, Mary's Death and Assumption. And yet, this 
multitude of scenes and figures does not bewilder us. We 
feel, they are held together by an inner bond, we accept them 
as so many different phases of the one great central action of 
the Christian legend : the redemption of the flesh through the 
incarnate God. 

Now compare with this the following scenery from Novalis's 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, a scenery intended, undoubtedly, to 
produce an effect similar to that of a mediaeval painting. 2 
" They looked down upon a romantic country which was strewn 
with cities and castles, with temples and monuments, and 

1 It belonged to the collection of the brothers Boisseree, before it was 
acquired by the Munich Pinakothek. Cf. Sulpiz Boisseree, Briefweehsel mit 
Goethe, p. 29. 

* Novalis's Schriften, I, p. 180, ff. 
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which combined all the grace of cultivated plains with the 
awful charms of the desert and a rocky wilderness. The 
mountain tops in their ice and snow covers were shining like 
airy flames. The plain was smiling in its freshest green. The 
distance was merged into all shades of blue, and from the 
darkness of the sea the pennants of innumerable masts were 
floating. In the background there was seen a shipwreck ; 
nearer by peasants in gay country frolic. Yonder, the majestic 
spectacle of a spitting volcano, the devastations of an earth- 
quake ; here, a pair of lovers in sweet embrace under shady 
trees. On this side, a maiden lying on the bier, the distressed 
lover embracing her, the weeping parents standing by ; on 
another, a lovely mother with a child on her breast, angels 
sitting at her feet and looking down from the boughs overhead. 
The scenes shifted continually and finally streamed together 
into one great mysterious spectacle. Heaven and earth were 
in revolt. All the terrors had broken loose. A mighty voice 
called to arms. A ghastly army of skeletons with black 
standards came down from the mountains like a hurricane and 
fell upon the life sporting in the valley. A terrible slaughter 
began, the earth trembled, the storm roared, the night was rent 
by awful meteors. A pyre rose higher and higher, and the 
children of life were consumed by its flames. Suddenly, out 
of the ash heap there broke forth a stream, milky blue. The 
spectres scattered, but the flood rose and rose and devoured the 
gruesome brood. Soon all the terrors had vanished. Heaven 
and earth flowed together in sweet music. A wondrous flower 
swam resplendent on the gentle waves." 

What is this but an idle play of fancy, a degradation of 
poetry to the role of a juggler, a wilful jumbling together of 
conceptions which have nothing in common with each other, a 
complete failure to give the impression of an organic and 
harmonious whole. It is a typical instance of the difference 
between the mediaeval and the romantic spirit. 

The fanciful exterior of mediaeval life, its naive joy in the 
mysterious, its childlike belief in the impossible, rested on 
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the solid foundation of an unbroken tradition, of an implicit 
faith in divine omnipotence and goodness. It was counter- 
balanced by an earnest devotion to common social tasks, by a 
strong sense of mutual dependence, of the moral obligation of 
each to all. The romantic predilection for mystery and 
wonder proceeded from the overwrought imagination of 
extreme individualists and free-thinkers. It had no moral 
background. It was devoid of true religious feeling. It was 
a literary symptom of social disintegration, a concomitant 
phenomenon of the final breakdown of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The mysterious "blue flower," in the pursuit of 
which Heinrich von Ofterdingen consumes his life, was a fit 
symbol of the aimless and phantastic yearning in which not 
only Novalis, but the majority of the cultivated youth of his 
time squandered their intellectual energies, and which was to 
plunge the country into the disasters of Austerlitz and Jena. 

It is instructive to compare Heinrich von Ofterdingen, the 
representative novel of Romanticism, with representative 
works of other ages or tendencies, such as Wolfram's Parzival, 
Grimmelshausen's Simplicissimus, Wilhelm Meister. In all 
three of these romances the hero enters into a conflict with the 
world and himself, in all three of them he is enriched and 
strengthened through this very conflict. Parzival wins the 
crown of life through earnest striving for self-mastery and 
through active work for the common weal. Simplicissimus, 
though tossed about in a sea of meanness and vice, maintains 
after all his moral nature and at last reaches the harbor of a 
tranquil indifference to outward circumstance. Wilhelm 
Meister, through the striving for self-culture, through contact 
with the most varied conditions of society, is led to a perfectly 
universal sympathy with actual life. 

Nothing of all this do we find in Heinrich von Ofterdingen. 
" Die Welt wird Traum, der Traum wird Welt " L — this is the 
ideal of existence held up to us here. In the whole novel not 

1 lb., p. 213. 
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a single thing is done which may be called an act of free moral 
endeavor, not a single character appears whose will-power 
would be equal to any decisive test. The book impresses us 
as a series of charming hallucinations; it is as though the 
subconscious self had emancipated itself from the will and was 
roaming about, in sweet intoxication, through the shadow-land 
of the incoherent and the incredible. 

The air is filled with gentle music, a blue haze enshrouds 
the distance. Mediaeval merchants with faces of pre- 
Raphaelite saints ride on the highway, discussing in chorus 
questions of poetry and art. Hidden paths lead through rock 
and underbrush to subterraneous caverns where venerable 
hermits are poring over prophetic books. Voices are heard 
from beneath the ground ; visions appear in the trees ; spirits 
of the departed return in manifold reincarnations. In the 
midst of these phantastic surroundings we see Heinrich himself 
traveling in search of the wonderful flower at which he once 
has gazed in a dream, the symbol of ideal poetry ; and the 
further he travels, the further is he removed from the life of 
reality, the more completely does he seem to loose his human 
identity. So that we are not surprised to hear that for a while 
he resides with the dead ; that he lives through all the ages of 
history ; that the various maidens in the love of whom he finds 
the same delight which the vision of the flower had given him, 
are in reality one ; that he at length reaches a stage of existence 
where " men, beasts, plants, stones, stars, elements, sounds, 
colors, commune with each other like one family, act and talk 
like one race," l and that he himself is transformed successively 
into a rock, a singing tree, and a golden wether. 

In studying these phantastic ravings of an eccentric and 
uncontrolled imagination, one understands how a generation 
whose reason and will-power had been benumbed by their 
influence, should have become unfit for discharging the simple 
duties of the citizen and the patriot; one comprehends 

1 lb., P . 252. 
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Napoleon's contempt for " ces ideologues Allemands ; " and 
one sees the inner justice of the political humiliation of 
Germany in 1806. 1 

Kuno Francke. 



1 It is hardly necessary to add that this paper deals only with one side of 
the Romantic movement. The reconstructive work of Pichte and Schleier- 
macher, the later development of Tieck and the Schlegels, the rediscovery 
of the true Middle Ages through the brothers Grimm and their co-workers, 
the growth of the new historical method, the revival of the national spirit — 
in short, the positive achievements of Romanticism belong in another 
chapter. 



